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Among the Students of China 


By Robert E. Lewis 


HINA is the oldest living nation. 
The official system of education 
in China has had a continuous national 
existence for over nineteen centuries. 
This education is a combination of poli- 
tics, sociology, and religion. It has been 
throughout these ages the master of the 
people and the ruler of their rulers. It 
can probably be said of the Chinese, as of 
no other Eastern people, that they are a 
nation of scholars, though not a nation 
of scholarship. 

I. Three Classes of Students in pres- 
ent-day China.—The ancient Confucian 
system of education by examination 
is still in full swing, though it has been 
modified somewhat, will be modified 
still more, and is doomed ultimately to be- 
come merely a record of history. There 
are now enrolled in this system at least 
1,000,000 scholars, who, at two hundred 
examination centers, are trying to pass 
the tests, and to graduate into official 
life. The graduates are grouped in three 
classes, according to the degree they 
have won, viz. B.A., M.A., Lit.D. 
These men constitute the literati of 
China; thev hold the offices, civil, ju- 
dicial, military. They are, and must be, 
Confucianists. 

Contemporaneous with the develop- 
ment of Christian work in China, Chris- 
tian colleges have grown in strength, 
until Christian education, at the present 
time, is having not only a local, but a 
decided national influence. These col- 
leges, for the most part, are well ap- 
pointed, and ably manned. St. John’s, 
Tungchou, Peking, Nanking, North 
China, and the Anglo-Chinese colleges, 


are unable to provide for the students 
who desire to enter them. And such edu- 
cators as. Drs. Mateer, Sheffield, Parker, 
Pott, and Jackson, are not only mould- 
ing men, but also the State. The twenty 
strongest of these colleges, and the 
smaller ones to a less degree, are veri- 
table dynamos of new power in old China. 

One of the results of the introduction 
of Western education into China has 
been the gradual creation of an influen- 
tial body of Chinese who realize that the 
old education is dead, in reality, though 
it goes through the motions of living. 
These Chinese reformers find, however, 
that the Manchu rulers of China are far 
from sympathizing with the new ideas. 
The hands of the Manchus have been 
forced, now and then, and sanction has 
been given to the establishment of West- 
ern colleges under government control. 
There are unmistakable signs that the 
literati of the Empire, who are coming 
more and more into sympathy with 
Western ideas, will be so strongly united 
that they and other Chinese will force 
the adoption of Western education as the 
nation’s policy. I make this statement 
after painstaking investigation at such 
great scholastic centers as Peking, Nan- 
king, Wuchang, Canton, Foochou, Nan- 
chang, Kanchou, and other capital cities. 
The Emperor, Kwang Hsii, was de- 
throned in 1898, by his Manchu rela- 
tives, largely because he promulgated a 
decree establishing two hundred colleges 
of Western education in China. The 
plan is not dead but delayed. 

However, there are now existing in 
China, twenty-one government colleges 
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for the education of Chinese. Such in- 
stitutions as the Nanyang College in 
Shanghai, the Tientsin University in 
Tientsin, and Queens’ College in Hong- 
kong (the latter under the british gov- 
ernment) are splendidly housed, well 
equipped, and well manned. ‘The presi- 
dents of most of the government colleges 
are Christian men, having formerly been 
missionary educators. President lergu- 
son, now of Nanyang College, who was 
the creator of the Nanking Christian 
University, and Dr. Martin of Peking 
University, wield a mighty influence for 
modern education in China, and they 
hold the personal confidence of the rul- 
ing class. 

Il. Three National Agencies —There 
are three agencies having a national aim 
among the students of China. The first 
is pedagogical, and is made up of the pro- 
fessors and teachers in the modern col- 
leges and schools. This National Edu- 
cational Association holds conventions 
to discuss such problems of edueation as 
the courses of study, the relative im- 
portance of various subjects, and the ef- 
fectiveness of various languages for im- 
parting knowledge. It also publishes 
text-books for class-room use. 

The Society for the Diffusion of Chris- 
tian and General Knowledge is ably con- 
ducted by Rev. Timothy Richard, Dr. Y. 
J. Allen, and others. This society pre- 
pares and distributes important litera- 
ture among the literati and officials 
throughout the Empire. Its work is not 
pedagogical but literary. 

The third agency making a specialty 
of the student field in China is the Col- 
lege Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Its work is largely confined to the mod- 
ern Christian and Government colleges, 
which the “ Diffusion Society ” makes 
no effort to reach. The work of this third 
organization is neither pedagogical nor 
literary, but distinctively spiritual. Its 
work is to lead to Christ, and to set to 
work for Christ, the students of China, 
to the end that China may be evangel- 
ised. These three societies in no way 
clash or duplicate one another. Each 
has its distinctive field and methods. 

III. Spiritual Work among China's 
Students —The College Young Men’s 
Christian Association has local organi- 
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zations in forty-five colleges, and, count- 
ing the inter-collegiate Associations in 
Tientsin, Shanghai, and Hongkong, it 
reaches in all fifty colleges. I have vis- 
ited these Associations, distributed as 
they are in various parts of the Empire, 
and am able to write with some personal 
knowledge of the work accomplished. 
The average age of the members of these 
student Associations is twenty-one years. 
They are as mature as the students in 
American colleges. The officers of their 
Associations, as a rule, are chosen from 
older Chinese on the teaching staff, and 
I am bound to say that I never saw an 
abler body of Association presidents. 
They may lack initiative and originality 
in their leadership, but they do not lack 
deep thought and those staying qualities 
which are more essential than the “ slap 
dash ” methods of leadership. 

In the government colleges of China, 
no Christian teaching is allowed in the 
class-room, and most of the students are 
non-Christian. This Association is the 
only Christian organization at work in 
these important seats of learning. Its 
great opportunity is to take and hold 
these government colleges for Christ. 
It has to battle not only against Bud- 
dhism and Confucianism, but against 
Western agnosticism. If it wins the day 
in these colleges, it will be only through 
the power of God. If it loses, then the 
great force of modern-government edu- 
cation will be turned by the Chinese 
against Christianity. The nation is, year 
by year, undertaking the modern educa- 
tion of her sons; shall they take our en- 
gineering, philosophy, literature, and 
physics, and taboo our morals and re- 
ligion? Shall they take the garments, 
but not the man? God has committed to 
us the answering of this question. 

In the Christian colleges, our problem 
is somewhat different. Yet about half 
the students in these colleges are non- 
Christian, and our Associations have a 
direct evangelistic work to do among the 
students. But not of secondary im- 
portance is the problem of raising up 
educated men for the evangelization of 
their own land. The attraction of re- 
munerative business pursuits, of govern- 
ment service, of literary endeavor, and 
the ignorance of many of the early native 
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pastors and evangelists, raise serious ob- 
stacles in the way of enlisting able, spir- 
itually minded men to enter the native 
ministry. Yet I am convinced that the 
only way of effectively evangelizing 
China is through her Christian sons. 
The watch-cry has been taken up, of late, 
“China for the Chinese,” but I would 
change it to something like this, “ The 
Chinese for Christ and for China.” It 
is gratifying to be able to report that, 
among the college Associations, there are 
two hundred and thirty men who propose 
to devote their lives to this great under- 
taking. 

There is a deep devotional spirit 
dominating the college Associations. 
During the college year of 1898-1899, 
four student conferences were held in 
China. These devotional gatherings 
were attended by 1,746 Chinese, of whom 
1,026 were students. During this time, 
747 members of the Associations cove- 
nanted to keep the morning watch, and, 
in all the Associations, Bible study is 
systematically encouraged for non-Chris- 
tians as well as Christians. 
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The various scattered Associations 
commit the control of their work to a 
National Committee, composed of four- 
teen men, half of them Chinese and half 
foreigners. Such men as Presidents 
Sheftield, Parker, Ferguson, Lowry, and 
Banister add much strength to the work 
of this Committee. There are now in 
China about three hundred student vol- 
unteers from America, Canada, and Bri- 
tain, who are a distinct help in making 
the work most effective in the various 
colleges. 

The executive leadership of the nation- 
al work is intrusted by the International 
Committee to Messrs. Lyon, Gailey, 
Brockman, Southam, and the writer, who 
reside in Peking, Tientsin, Nanking, 
Hongkong, and Shanghai, respectively, 
and who were formerly Secretaries of the 
Student Movement in North America. 
As we look out upon China and her stu- 
dents, the “ open door” of politics does 
not attract us, but “ the Great Door and 
Effectual ” is the portal through which all 
must enter who would possess the land 
for Christ. 


Their Tenth Anniversary 


By the Rev. J. H. DeForest, D.D., Sendai, Japan 


HERE is a Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of forty-seven 
members in the Government College 
here. In view of the hostile attitude of 
the Educational Department of Japan 
toward religion in schools, many will 
read with deep interest of this club, which 
was organized ten years ago with less 
than a dozen members, and which was 
strictly forbidden by the director of the 
college to take any Christian name. So 
they called themselves the Loyal Love 
Club. They had a hard time of it for a 
while, but from the first their morals at- 
tracted attention and gradually won them 
wide respect. Disliking the boarding 
places frequented by students they hired 
a house and set up housekeeping for 
themselves. They had regular Bible 
studies, and addresses from pastors and 
missionaries twice a month. 


Not content with being fed themselves, 
they boldly ventured to inaugurate a 
series of public Christian lectures twice 
a year, securing for this purpose dis- 
tinguished Christian leaders from Tokyo, 
always Japanese. ‘These lectures have 
been of large value to the cause of Chris- 
tianity, and the high intellectual and 
spiritual power of the speakers has again 
and again compelled a revision of opin- 
ion of Christ and his work, has resulted 
in the beginnings of Christian life for 
many students, and has strengthened the 
faith of many who would otherwise have 
been swamped in that intellectual and 
materialistic environment. 

When Mr. Mott visited Japan this club 
was one of his especial joys. Before he 
left, it had added the word “ Christian ” 
to its name and seal. By general con- 
sent, this is the best Association in all the 
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schools of Japan. It surpasses even those 
of the Doshisha and other large mission 
schools. It sends more stalwart workers 
to the University in Tokyo than any 
other, and I think it would be safe to say, 
than all the rest put together. 

It is therefore a pleasure and privilege 
to introduce this group of young men 
to the Christians of the West on their 
tenth anniversary which was celebrated 
here January 6 with exceptional enthu- 
siasm by an all day’s meeting, followed 
by a public lecture from one of the ear- 
nest Christian members of the Diet, Mr. 
S. Ebara, who came from the capital on 
purpose to lend his helpful influence to 
this club. 

It may not seem much to some who 
read this, that such a club should have 
a tenth anniversary, but to its members 
it was almost a miracle. “ Hundreds of 
young men’s clubs,” said one of the stu- 
dents, “ have started here in Japan un- 
der far more favorable circumstances, 
but have had no power to live, while ours 





not only lives, but has multiplied four- 
fold, and has sent out its influences to 
schoo!s and colleges far and near, and 
even to the two Universities.” 

There are many undeniable proofs 
that Christianity has gained a firm hold 
on Japan, and among them—in the face 
of an edict that was meant to wholly sup- 
press Christianity in all schools—this 
tenth anniversary is one. It seems to 
me a sign of the powerlessness of the ed- 
ucational department to keep the truths 
of our religion out of its own schools. 
While writing this, a Christian pastor 
from an inland city of 25,000 people, a 
graduate of Princeton and one who has 
given his whole time for two years to 
Christian work at his own charges, 
dropped in, and among other things 
said, “The principal of the Middle 
School over there recently affirmed in a 
meeting of educators that the only way 
to introduce western civilization into 


their city was to have missionaries come 
and reside there and teach their religion.” 











The Famine in India 


By George S. Eddy 


N DIA is now entering upon the great- 
est famine of the century. The 
\ iceroy and Imperial Council, surveying 
the entire country, have said officially, 
* We are now face to face with famine of 
water and food and cattle which is un- 
precedented in character and intensity. 
No Government can undertake at such a 
time to prevent all suffering. The ag- 
gregate famine area will be about 300,- 
000 square miles "—(or five times that 
of England)—" with a population of for- 
ty millions. There is a further popula- 
tion of twenty-one millions, in which 
more or less general scarcity and distress 
prevail. The crisis is one which de- 
mands the loyal co-operatton of all who 
love India. To that co-operation in the 
months of trial that lie before us, on be- 
half of the Government of India, I un- 
hesitatingly appeal.” With ability and 
heroism the Government is trying to 
meet this crisis, but their revenues are 
reduced by the very famine they are try- 
ing to relieve. Already there is a popu- 
lation equal to that of Ireland on the re- 
lief works, and they are increasing at the 
rate of several hundred thousand a week. 
Government feels forced to reduce the 
wages to one penny a day for a man, and 
three farthings a day for a woman, with 
grain rising every day, and a population 
nearly equal to that of the United States 
in the famine areas! 

In South India—I saw a veteran mis- 
sionary who went through the famine of 
1876. He says that this will be even 
greater than the “ Great Famine ™ then. 
Already the crowds of hungry people 
were beginning to gather about his door. 
I saw one group of gaunt spectres, who 
had walked seventy-five miles, stalk si- 
lently in from the dusty road. “ Sir,” 
they said, “ we have no work, no food, no 
water; how can we live?” The mis- 
sionary could only point them on, thirty 
miles farther, where there was a little 
work at a penny or two a day. “ But 
what will become of our wives and chil- 
dren?” The old man could not answer. 
In his own field are 10,000 Christians al- 


ready suffering. He told me they were 
living on berries and cacti, and these 
could last but two weeks longer. As we 
drove through the fields the cattle were 
gone, the streams were dry, the wells of- 
ten empty, the parched farms deserted ; 
the villages were quiet, the people silent 
and gloomy. The glaring heaven seemed 
brass, and the earth burnt like brick, as 
the silent judgment of God hung over 
the land. 

In the next mission station half of the 
18,000 Christians were destitute. In 
some places disease was following the 
famine. In one little village the people 
in forty houses had smaill-pox. And 
these people were starving. Some had 
eaten nothing for days. The missionary 
could not buy them a handful of grain in 
that village, for there was none to sell. 
The old man had fought through the 
war, but his face was wet with tears when 
he told me what he had seen in the vil- 
lages. And these starving people are 
our fellow-men, each one your “ mother 
or sister or brother.” They are laid, for 
there is nowhere else to lay them, at your 
gate, “full of sores, and desiring to be 
fed with the crumbs that fall from your 
table.” Now, if ever, is the time to help 
India. Cannot collections be taken in 
every church and in the Sunday-schools ? 
How much will this famine cost you? 

In Western India—On arriving in 
3ombay, I met an old Princeton ac- 
quaintance. He had just come in from 
his station in Gujarat. I noted down his 
statements in pen and ink. “ Gujarat 
was a fertile country thickly populated. 
Now every blade of dry grass is gone. 
Every leaf was long ago torn from the 
trees for cattle, and now the trees them- 
selves have all been cut down for wood. 
The whole country, once green as an 
English park, is now a blasted waste of 
barren stumps and burnt fields. Eight 
or nine months more of famine lie before 
us, even if the rain comes next monsoon. 
The cattle are dead. The Government 
officials say they find men dead along 
the roadside. As I passed the poor- 
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house I saw two men lying dead in the 
street. ‘They had arrived just too late. 
The streets were filled with children win- 
nowing the dust and even the manure for 
particles of grain to allay the pangs of 
hunger. Every day women come to me 
crying and ask me to take their children 
from their arms or from their empty 
breasts, and save them alive. Some of 
the poor little skeletons died after 1 took 
them. They were too far gone to be 
saved by food. Repeatedly the parents 
have offered me their children for one 
rupee (about a shilling); and they love 
them as we love ours. Children are now 
being offered as low as twopence each, 
or for a measure of grain. The Moham- 
medans are buying little girls at this 
price.” One has to live in a heathen land 
to know what they will do with them. 
And to-day my friend goes back to fight 
the famine almost empty-handed for lack 
of money, and there are hundreds like 
him. One missionary told me she had 
lost her own little girl in the last famine 
by going a little too far in trying to deny 
themselves and share their food with the 
natives. The missionaries are waiting 
and praying. The people are waiting. 
They are at your door. There are chil- 
dren still innocent who can be saved 
from heathenism for Christ; there are 
men who can be saved from the horrors 
of starvation; there are women and girls 
still pure who can be saved, in their 
desperation and helplessness, from what 
is worse than death. They are waiting. 
And our Master is waiting. It is a time 
to test the reality of our relationship to 
Him and to our fellow-men. “ Simon, 
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son of Jonas, lovest thou Me? 
sheep.” 


leed my 
* Verily, | say unto you, inas- 
much as ye did it unto one of these my 
brethren, even these least, ye did it unto 


Me. For I was an hungered, and ye 
gave Me meat; 1 was thirsty and ye 
gave Me drink.” 

How to Help the Famine —As a College 
Secretary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, my work has taken me 
through the famine districts of India. I 
have never before thus asked for help. 
I need nothing for myself or my own 
work. But in all my life I have never 
seen such need or such an opportunity 
for doing good with money. One dollar 
will save a child in an orphanage in South 
India for nearly a month. ‘Ten dollars 
will rescue a girl during the famine. 
Twenty-five dollars could save a family. 
One hundred dollars might relieve a 
small village or build an orphanage of 
mud or thatch, for deserted and starv- 
ing children. You can send the money 
through the Treasurer of your mis- 
sionary society. I have made a list of 
thirty of the neediest missionaries I 
know, of all denominations, and of iso- 
lated missionaries and orphanages. If 
you know of nowhere else to send it, I 
will place the money where I see the 
greatest need and where it will do most 
good, rendering an account to vou when 
the famine is over. Send the money by 
cheque or post office order to Mr. E. H. 
Dutton, International Secretary Young 
Men’s Christian Association, 3 West 
29th Street, New York City, who will 
forward it at once to India and send his 
receipt to you. 


Practical Preparation for Women Student Volunteers 


By Miss Isabella Thoburn, Lucknow, India 


HE preparations which a volunteer 
may require must depend upon 

what she had already received; that is, 
she may have, or be receiving an educa- 
tional preparation so far as books or a 
course of study can give it, and yet have 
no practical training of the kind that every 
foreign missionary feels the need of. But 


she may have had this preparation during 
or before beginning her college course. A 
case comes to mind of a voung woman 
who earned the money that carried her 
through college by such various industries 
as were found possible or convenient at 
the time. When she graduated she was 
sent out to superintend an orphanage 
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which in a few years, under her leading, 
developed into an industrial school of the 
most practical kind. Another had had 
unusual opportunities for Bible study and 
had prepared herself in the part which is 
often the most neglected. 

The preparation required will also de- 
pend somewhat upon the character of the 
college in which the volunteer is studying. 
In some—too few—a Bible course is pro- 
vided; in too many the book has no place 
in the curriculum. In some there are live 
branches of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, which keep its members 
alert in direct Christian service; others 
have not this agency for practical train- 
ing. In some colleges the atmosphere is 
charged with missionary spirit. A sense 
of personal responsibility to those around 
is impressed upon all serious students; in 
others the intellectual life is so all-absorb- 
ing, or the preparation for pleasant forms 
of worldliness, that one gets no sense of 
self-denying Christian duty to others, 
either from the lecture-room or from the 
social life of the school. 

Let us suppose a student volunteer 
without any preparation before or at the 
time, and consider what she should set be- 
fore her as necessary. 

1. To grow in grace. Her Bible will 
tell her how—the Holy Spirit will help her 
—prayer will keep her heart open to that 
help. The danger in Christian work, 
from preparation to finish, is that the let- 
ter is held more essential than the spirit ; 
not intentionally, but method and routine 
make such demands upon time and 
strength that we give these and do not 
notice or know that we have failed to give 
that without which they are nothing— 
the life within us, which is not our life 
but Christ’s. 

2. The volunteer should make perfect 
health of body second only to perfect 
health of soul. Happily the gymnasiums 
and tennis courts of the modern colleges 
give opportunity for this. Not only there, 
however, but in the dining-room and bed- 
room should this object be kept in view. 
An appetite for plain, wholesome food at 
regular hours should be cultivated, and 
nature’s demand for eight hours of sound 
sleep gratified. It should be held a sacred 
duty to bring the body under the will to 
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this extent. A missionary who suffered 
from dyspepsia and nervousness was ad- 
vised to take daily walks—no other kind 
of exercise being available. She replied, 
“T never could walk just for exercise. I 
must have a place to go or an errand to 
do.”” The dyspepsia and nervousness con- 
tinued and marred her work and her hap- 
piness because she had not learned to 
make her will and her body serve each 
other. 

3. Next to the practice of prayer and of 
healthy habits should come the practice of 
helpfulness. Some favored natures are 
spontaneously thoughtful and helpful for 
others, and are blessed with tact that tells . 
them what and how to offer service; 
others are naturally selfish, and some who 
are not selfish are timid or awkward about 
helping. What to do for others’ need, 
how to do it, and the daily practice that 
forms and fixes the habit of serving, 
should be kept in mind by the volunteer. 
There is opportunity for this in college 
life. There will be the sick or lonely, the 
dull and discouraged to help, and there 
will be students who do not know Christ. 
No one ought to expect to be sent to save 
the heathen who has not first saved some 
one at home. This proof, or seal, of her 
ministry (service) each volunteer should 
claim and strive for. 

Young men and women have under- 
taken to be missionaries who had not this 
preparation, and they could tell you of 
sorrowful failure. Only the other day it 
was said to me, “ I should like your work. 
People there do not seem so hard to reach 
as they do here—they are more open to 
influence.” It is a mistake. We tell you 
of those who hear and respond, but there 
are multitudes so joined to their idols that 
they are deaf and blind ; and those who do 
hear and see have much to learn and to 
unlearn before they become useful, reli- 
able Christian workers. All the personal 
qualification required for success in Chris- 
tian service at home is required there, and 
much more. 

4. And that brings us to the considera- 
tion of the books to be read. The course 
of reading suggested for student volun- 
teers provides what is needed. The read- 
ing should not be confined to the prospect- 
ive field of the reader, but should include 
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other countries and be a study in com- 
parative missionary methods as well as in 
comparative religious. It should also in- 
clude histories of philanthropies and _ bi- 
ographies of philanthropists. There have 
been many missionaries in the world not 
called by that name—such as George 
Muller, Florence Nightingale, and Mary 
Ly mn. 

5. Then will come the question of the 
special line of work to prepare for. That 
should depend upon personal adaptations. 
There is use for every talent on the mis- 
sion field as well as in America. * Should 
I study medicine?” one asks. Yes, if you 
believe you have the gift of healing—that 
is, if you believe you could work more 
suceessfully in that department than in 
any other. One who has the gift of teach- 
ing—and teachers “ are born, not made ”’ 
—should take a normal course and qualify 
for that work. Music is not thought nec- 
essary for missionaries, except the ability 
to sing hymns, but in both India and Ja- 
pan music teachers are called for. In all 
lands there is place for industrial schools ; 
and everywhere there is room for the 
evangelist. If I mention last that which 
should seem to come first, it is because the 
evangelist must so often stop and be some- 
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thing else. She will find quinine and other 
simple medicines called for as she goes 
among the villages; and she will find that 
in order to make her work permanent and 
able to bear fruit in itself, she will some- 
times need to stop and teach. Some 
knowledge of business methods every mis- 
sionary candidate should have. A course 
in bookkeeping should be a part of one’s 
training. 

When possible, the volunteer should 
spend a year or two in a missionary train- 
ing-school after the collegiate course is 
completed. Happily there are schools 
now which make this possible, where one 
may learn something of everything de- 
sirable. That is, there are lessons and lec- 
tures on nursing, teaching, kindergarten, 
and industrial methods, house-to-house 
visiting—and all with daily practice. And 
throughout the course there are daily 
Bible lessons, with the best helps in ex- 
position and books of reference. As it 
was said in the beginning, one may have 
had a personal experience or opportunity 
that supplied this need, but in nineteen 
cases out of twenty the training-school is 
needed to complete the preparation of the 
student volunteer, and the time thus 
spent is well worth while. 





A Word to Waiting Volunteers 


By Fletcher S. Brockman, International Secretary to China 


Y EWS comes to us from board after 
LN board that the expected increase 
in the force of missionaries cannot be 
made this year because of lack of avail- 
able candidates. We volunteers on the 
field are met on every hand with the 
query, “ What of your brethren at 
home?” We are in dismay, and an ir- 
resistible impulse comes over one to have 
a heart to heart talk with his fellow-vol- 
unteers who have not vet reached the 
field. 

One does not fail to appreciate the 
number, the subtlety, and the strength of 
the influences that may be keeping you 
at home. For most of us it is a terrible 
wrench in our lives to break with the 
home land. Perhaps the days of prepara- 


tion have impaired your health, or have 
been extended beyond your expectation, 
or have involved you in financial respon- 
sibilities; it may be that unforeseen op- 
position has arisen at home or the death 
of a parent has brought new responsibil- 
ities; possibly your board was not able 
to send you at the time you were ready 
and you were forced into a work which 
is holding you tighter and tighter. But 
it does not seem reasonable that God 
should have opened such doors of oppor- 
tunity here, and provided sufficient 
money for men without having prepared 
the men. Who are these men? Are they 
men outside of the colleges who have not 
had the necessary preparation? Are they 
among those students in colleges who 
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liave never manifested an interest in mis- 
sions? Is it not rather reasonable to 
suppose that they are to be found largely 
among those who have in the past felt 
God's spirit moving upon their hearts, 
calling them to this work?—those who 
have been brought providentially in 
touch with the missionary movement, 
viz., the volunteers? If this is true, there 
are volunteers at home to-day who are 
there contrary to God’s will. 

I wish it were possible for me to urge 
with the force with which it comes to us 
here, the importance of every volunteer, 
whose days of preparation are finished, 
pressing to the field. In the first place 
the field needs you at once. The past few 
years of financial stress have made it im- 
possible for the boards to fill the ranks 


when missionaries have fallen out 
through death or failing health. Make- 


shifts have been employed to tide over 
the emergency. Unless there is imme- 
diate help in many places, most important 
work must be given up. We often hear 
at home of curtailment of work on the 
foreign field and it means but little, but 
when one sees it here, it seems terrible. 
This year there is a need, tremendous in 
its urgency, simply to avoid a backward 
step. But we volunteers stand for a 
tremendous advance movement, the bold- 
est and largest in the history of missions 
—‘‘ the evangelization of the world in this 
generation.” - The realization of this 
watch-word will require a godly haste, 
the haste of Him of whom it was written: 
“The zeal of thine house hath eaten me 
up.” There is not another world-domi- 
nating enthusiasm that would wait three 
or four vears on the eve of the battle. 
The British war-office was criticised for 
using any but the fastest transports in 
sending men to the Cape. Our under- 
taking is no less urgent. A generation 
is a short time. Our responsibility is to 
this generation. 

In the next place, the man who 
reaches the field comparatively voung has 
an immense advantage. He gets the 
language with an ease and thoroughness 
which is impossible for the older man. 
The problem of adjustment to changed 
conditions, one of the most difficult 
problems of the foreign field, is to him 
comparatively simple. He is able to en- 
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ter in the formative stages of life, more 
into sympathy with the people, and their 
customs become natural to him. After 
coming to China one cannot but be struck 
with the large percentage of the most in- 
fluential missionaries who came out as 
young men. This must not be taken in 
any way to encourage young men to 
come who are not prepared—preachers 
without a seminary course or doctors 
without thorough medical training—but 
I have found the missionaries a unit in 
advising against men staying at home to 
get “ experience.” An eminent mission- 
ary said to me a few days since, “ I find 
such experience as a rule worse than use- 
less. It must be unlearned.” 

Every day at home beyond what is 
necessary increases the possibility of 
one’s being kept at home. There comes 
to one’s mind not a few volunteers per- 
manently at home to-day who might have 
gone to the field if they had taken the 
first opportunity. The board has the 
money now; it may not have it later; it 
needs men of your qualifications now 
perhaps, but when you apply it may de- 
sire others. A score of things may come 
up in your own life or that of your im- 
mediate family which would not call 
you from the field but which would pre- 
clude your leaving home. Again, your 
being at home makes it more difficult for 
the board to get other candidates. A 
wide-spread impression is abroad that 
there are volunteers enough, and to 
spare. The question is not unnaturally 
asked, “‘ Why not let some of these go 
before I volunteer?”’ Not a few secre- 
taries of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment have found this the most frequent 
reason given for not volunteering. The 
seriousness of this consideration ought to 
impress us. For the past few years, the 
Student Volunteer Movement has chal- 
lenged the world. The appeals to the 
churches for increased funds have been 
made largely on this challenge. The 
churches have responded to us “If vou 
offer your lives, we can’t withhold our 
money.” The offering of the volunteers 
has sent a thrill of hope and encourage- 
ment through the hearts of the mission- 
aries. It has resulted in the formation of 
similar movements among native stu- 
dents for the evangelization of their own 
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lands. God has set the Movement as a 
city upon a hill. At the crucial mo- 
ment, shall it fail? Shall this splendid 
missionary impulse of the past decade re- 
ceive the first check at our hands? The 
Student Volunteer Movement is but the 
student volunteers, and if we falter now 
it will imperil the Movement’s influence, 
and imperil the missionary interest which 
under God it has created. Even in our 
youth, God has called us to be leaders in 
a great and difficult undertaking. It is 
a tremendous responsibility. It will be 
an awful thing to fail. The Volunteer 
Declaration is not a pledge, and nothing 
could be further from my mind than to 
argue that a man should come to the 
field simply because he has volunteered. 
Sut on the other hand we must recognize 
the sacred responsibility of having de- 
clared such a purpose. It means some- 
thing for a man not to come to the field 
after he has volunteered that it could not 
have meant before. 

Perhaps you are finding that your de- 
sire to get to the field is growing strange- 
ly cold. The vividness of the needs of 
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heathendom is beginning to fade away. 
‘The ery of the heathen is not so distinct 
as it was. It is not unnatural that it 
should be so. But—oh, my fellow volun- 
teers—while your impressions have been 
fading away, heathenism itself has not 
faded away. It is the great, pathetic fact 
of the world.’ I glance out of my window 
now as | write, and see a passing throng. 
Night and day, Sunday and throughout 
all the week, summer and winter, is the 
tramp, tramp of these ceaseless feet, until 
at times it seems that my very soul is be- 
neath their tread. ‘These millions are to 
you but so many numbers, like the letters 
in the Bible or the ticks of a watch, but 
to us who are here they are living men 
and women. The millions of these heath- 
en lives are surging ever about us. 
Would that it were some horrible night- 
mare—but it is not. While you linger, 
the ravages of heathenism do not stop; 
death does not wait: opportunities do 
not pause in their quick passing. 

May the Spirit of God use this message 
to thrust forth now some of those who 
are waiting for a more opportune season. 


Work for New Students as Planned by Leading Asso- 
ciations 


McGill University 
By George Irving 


IRCULAR letters are sent to prom- 
inent papers throughout the coun- 

try stating the willingness of the Associa- 
tion to be of assistance to young men 
coming to the University, and inviting 
correspondence from pastors and par- 
ents. Another circular is sent to Young 
Men’s Christian Association Secretaries 
asking for information regarding intend- 
ing students. Also hand-books are sent 
to all who have written the University 
authorities with a view to coming to col- 
lege. In the front page of the University 
calendar it is stated that the Association 
will gladly meet at trains and assist in se- 
curing lodgings all who write desiring it. 
In this way we get in correspondence 


with many who gladly avail themselves 
of this offer. On arrival in the city the 
new men are shown every courtesy and 
are interested in the Association’s work. 
As soon as convenient after opening, re- 
ceptions are given to the entering class, 
when active workers are present to get 
acquainted with and if possible learn the 
religious standing of the men. This is 
an opportunity that should be taken ad- 
vantage of with prayerful zeal. 

On the first Sunday afternoon a decis- 
ion meeting is held, when members of 
the entering class especially are invited 
to speak and to take a stand for Christ. 
The importance of this meeting cannot 
be overestimated. At this point the 
membership committee co-operates with 
the fall campaign committee. These are 


in brief a few plans adopted by our As- 
sociation. 














Work for New Students as Planned by Leading Associations 


Yale 
By H. B. Wright 


HE plans of the Yale Association 

for presenting the claims of 
Christian work to the entering classes 
next fall include the following features: 

1. The visitation of the leading sec- 
ondary schools which prepare for Yale, 
during the months of April and May by 
graduates of these schools, at present in 
the University. 

2. A carefully selected delegation of 
entering freshmen to be quartered with 
the Yale delegation at Northfield. 

3. The Hand-book and Information 
and Employment Bureaus covering all 
the ground and of real practical value. 

4. Receptions in both Academic and 
Scientific Departments. 

5. The usual services on the first Sun- 
day followed by a determined effort to 
get men studying the Bible personally 
and engaged in active Christian work— 
either Boys’ Club, Young Men’s Club, 
Rescue Mission, or Educational. 


Brown University 
By Fred. C. W. Parker 


LANS for fall campaign work at 
Brown include: 

A large and representative delegation 
at Northfield to generate power. 

The editing and printing of the Stu- 
dent Hand-Book and its distribution, as 
far as possible, to all new students by 
mail before college opens, and to the rest 
at the opening of college. 

The president’s active summer cor- 
respondence with all chairmen of com- 
mittees to sustain interest and guarantee 
adequate preparation. 

A personal (not circular) letter from 
the president sent before college to all 
new students whose names the registrar 
can furnish. Hand-books to be sent out 
in connection with these. 

A thoroughly equipped Information 
Bureau conducted for the first three 
opening days to assist new students. 

Workers’ prayer band during the first 
days of great possibilities. 

A reception to new students. A “ col- 
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lege night;” addresses by President 
Faunce, the president of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and the 
leaders of all student organizations; 
music, college songs, and cheers. 

Opening meeting conducted to lead 
Christians to stand for Christ during col- 
lege days, and to lead non-Christians to 
accept Christ. 

Bible study rally to present the courses 
offered. 

Missionary rally to present the mis- 
sionary cause; mission study class and 
systematic giving as an aid to support 
college missionary in Burmah. 

Active and early canvass for new mem- 
bers. 

Committee of spiritual men to call 
upon freshmen for religious talks, and 
to prepare a few freshmen “ stags” to 
promote Christian fellowship. 


University of Pennsylvania 
By W. M. Schultz 


EFORE the fall term begins, there 
will be the two-fold aim of getting 
the fullest possible information about 
the names, addresses, and previous rec- 
ords of the entering men, and of prepar- 
ing an intelligent and spiritual new stu- 
dents’ committee. The means used to 
get information will be:—in the spring 
—deputation visits to schools, letters of 
inquiry to higher institutions likely to 
send men to the University, list of men 
entering in the fall furnished by Uni- 
versity authorities, mailing of hand-books 
with reply blanks to all addresses ob- 
tained ;—in the summer—insertion in the 
religious papers of notices requesting in- 
formation about new men ;—in the fall 
—matriculation slips of all entering men, 
and writing for additional information to 
the Associations of institutions previous- 
ly attended by the new men. 

Preparation of the new student com- 
mittee will consist of the selection, in the 
spring, by the general secretary, who 
will act as chairman, of the most spiritual 
and active fifty members of the Associa- 
tion, after which—directly and by letter, 
the nature of the Association and its 
work will be made fully clear, and the 
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intense responsibility, significance, and 
need of spirituality attendant upon the 
fall campaign, emphasized. Members of 
the committee will be urged to go to 
Northfield. 

After the fall term begins, the actual 
work for new students will consist of the 
information bureau, the issuing of a let- 
ter of welcome to, and description of the 
Association endorsed by prominent fac- 
ulty members, a social reception to all 
new students, and most important of all, 
the individual canvass by the new stu- 
dent committee in which the claims of 
the Christian life are presented, the aim 
and work of the Association explained, 
and participation in its membership and 
activities urged upon every new man. 
The results of the canvass will be con- 
served by the various committees, to 
whom reports, permanently recorded in 
a card catalogue, will be continuously 
made. 


University of North Carolina 


By F. M. Osborne 


HE Association in the University 
of North Carolina is planning a 
fall campaign upon the lines suggested 
in the pamphlet on this subject published 
by the International Committee. The 
necessity of an early and vigorous cam- 
paign among the new students is em- 
phasized. Though the new men are 
easier to deal with and to reach than the 
older students it is a mistake to under- 
estimate the difficulties to be met with 
in approaching this neophyte in his new 
school of experience. He does not ac- 
cept the suggestions of others without 
question. This is true of church-mem- 
bers. 

The Campaign Committee will be in- 
structed to formulate the best possible 
answer to the question “ Why should I, 
a Christian and a church member, join 
the Association?”’ The answer must be 


definite and convincing, and every mem- 
ber of the committee should be thor- 
oughly convinced of the soundness of the 
argument. 
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Indiana University 
By W. E. Hanger 


HE members of the cabinet will re- 
turn one week and the commit- 
teemen from one to three days in ad- 
vance of the opening of the University. 
Daily conferences will be held, culminat- 
ing in a consecration service on Sunday 
previous to first day of college. There- 
after the program will be as follows: 

First week: The entire Association 
force regardless of committee affiliation 
directed toward reception of new men. 
They will be met at the trains, assisted 
in finding rooms and boarding places, 
aided in registration and enrollment. 
Men’s reception, Friday evening. 

Second week: Decision Sunday. All 
committeemen enlisted in canvass for 
members under guidance of membership 
committee. Canvass to be completed 
within one week and results followed up 
by regular committee work. 

Third week: Sunday, closing session 
Bible study institute. Bible Study Com- 
mittee in charge of a similar canvass for 
members of Bible classes. Personal so- 
licitation of every man in college to en- 
teraclass. Committee conserves results. 

Fourth week: Sunday, all Bible classes 
meet and organize. Missions presented 
and study class formed. Regular com- 
mittee work in all lines from now on to 
be prosecuted with vigor. 


The University of Chicago 
3y Fred Merrifield 


get eel schools in the 
neighborhood will be visited and 
letters will be sent out this spring quar- 
ter for the purpose of learning the names 
and the characters of such students as 
intend to enter the University for the 
first time next autumn. Words of wel- 
come will be sent to these prospective 
students in the name of the Association. 

The first week of October the Recep- 
tion Committee, with the aid of other 
workers, will help the newcomers to 
register and to find homes. At the end 
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of the week a general reception will be 
held for all new students and for the two 
Associations. First impressions will be 
reinforced by calls from the various com- 
mitteemen, and it is hoped that many 
men may thus be actively interested in 
Bible study, the study of missions, and 
the religious meetings of the Association. 
Other social functions, and possibly a 
series of gospel meetings, will be used 
to further the work. 


Iowa State Normal School 
By J. I. Lynch 


HE cabinet and members personal 
workers’ classes pledge them- 

selves to set apart a definite time each 
day, during the summer, to pray for the 
Association work for the coming year. 
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During the opening week of the term, 
the train committee will meet all trains 
to assist new students with baggage, and 
in finding lodging. 

Special information and_ reception 
committees will be organized to help 
new students enroll, to find class-rooms, 
and to give them information about their 
work. 

Noon-day prayer meetings are held 
each day during the first week of the 
term. 

At the end of the first week a public 
reception is given to the new men to 
get them acquainted with the Associa- 
tion and with its work. 

The regular religious meetings of the 
Association are started at the very be- 
ginning of the term, and every effort is 
put forth to enlist new men in all the 
various Association classes and activi- 
ties. 


The Association House: Its Equipment and Its Management 


Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology 


By John Campbell 


HE student house at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology 
is now in the fourth year of its existence, 
the scheme being possible because of the 
absence of dormitories at the Institute. 
Twenty men have rooms at the house, 
among this number being all but one of 
the Association cabinet. The house has 
been an important factor in ‘giving per- 
manency to the Association, inasmuch 
as it forms a centre of activity for the 
work Sunday afternoons, and cabinet 
meetings are held there and also any 
small conventions or committee meet- 
ings. 

The management of our house is vested 
in a committee of two, chosen by the 
president, and they must be resident in 
the house. Leases are signed for the 
whole school year and only at the dis- 
cretion of the committee can they be 
vetoed. When a room becomes vacant, 


a pro rata tax is laid on each member un- 
til the room is again occupied. 

We have found it advantageous to 
have a house with a larger number of 
single rooms than of* double rooms. 
And as single rooms are more desirable, 
the rent should be higher for them than 
for the double rooms. It is absolutely 
essential to have a large parlor. The 
house ought to be located in the student 
centre. It is not an advantage to be 
near the school. 


University of Michigan 
By Herbert J. McCreary 


HE Association at the University 

of Michigan occupies two build- 
ings—Sackett and McMillan Halls— 
joined by a double door. McMillan Hall 
contains the reading-room, library, gym- 
nasium, auditorium, bowling-alley, baths, 
and class-room. Just inside the double 
door leading to Sackett Hall, is the secre- 
tary’s office or cabinet-room, command- 
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ing a full view of the reading, reception, 
and game-room. ‘This office is a part of 
Sackett Hall. Sackett Hall was origi- 
nally a large three-story dwelling house, 
and is now furnished with Association 
furniture and occupied by eighteen As- 
sociation men. ‘This Hall is steam- 
heated, newly painted and papered, lo- 
cated in the most desirable part of town, 
and in the middle of a large corner lot. 
The value of both Halls and lot is esti- 
mated at $50,000. It is rented and not 
owned by the Association. 

We have come to feel that such a 
home is indispensable to the best work. 
Men in the house have all the benefits of 
a fraternity with healthful moral tone. 
Rooms are easily filled; advantages are 
numerous. Parents sometimes seek ad- 
mission for their sons. 

A janitor, who cares for both Halls, 
with his wife, who cares for the rooms in 
Sackett Hall and does the laundry work, 
occupy two rooms and the basement of 
the latter. 

These eighteen men, through their ac- 
quaintances who call, centralize the As- 
sociation influence. An _ Association 
House, in our experience, fulfils the de- 
mand for fraternity life, takes the place 
of a home, a club, and creates a center 
from which all the helpful agencies of 
the Association radiate. 


Purdue University 
sv G. W. Leavitt 


HE Association house at Purdue 
University is a roomy old home- 

stead of brick, set well back on a double 
corner-lot, and well shaded by pine trees. 
The large lawn, terraced and covered 
with cherry and apple trees, faces the 
middle of the campus, occupying, at 
once, the most conspicuous, the most 
valuable, and the most central property 
adjacent to the University grounds. It 
is well adapted to our social work, as 
the rooms are large and the grounds, in 
fall and spring, are inviting. It furnishes 
dormitory accommodations for from 
fourteen to sixteen men,and, for the com- 
munity, is exceptionally well equipped 
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Unused ad- 
ditions can be readily equipped with 
bathing facilities for the membership. 
Three rooms on the ground floor are re- 
served for reading-room, parlor, and of- 


with modern conveniences. 


tice. Internal matters are regulated by 
a resident committee as in fraternity 
lodges; finances and public matters, as 
reading-room, etc., by an Association 
Committee consisting of treasurer, chair- 
man of house committee, and chairman 
of reading-room committee; lease, im- 
provements, etc., by an advisory sub- 
committee with a student member. 

It is not satisfactory to have * outside” 
men as roomers, to use rented furniture, 
to have a club run in the house, or to run 
the house without rules. It is essential 
to have the /eaders of the work live in it 
even at great personal sacrifice. Too 
great care cannot be taken in the selec- 
tion of people to run the house. We are 
favored at present in having the athletic 
trainer for janitor, chambermaid, and 
steward. At present we run a strictly 
“stag” establishment, but a change for 
next year is contemplated, as good ar- 
rangements are possible. It takes a 
woman to dust and to keep things tidy. 

The reading-room must contain mat- 
ter not to be found in other reading- 
rooms on the campus if it is to be used. 
The social work must be vigorously and 
persistently pushed to get men into the 
habit of coming to the house. The mem- 
bers individually must work hard and 
take pains to have appointments met at 
the house if it is to be made the center 
of student life that it should be. Finally, 
the roomers must be unselfish and de- 
voted to the Association interests, if the 
house is to win and maintain its good 
name and fulfil its mission. 

The house has been a great means of 
rousing the interest and securing the 
financial support of our alumni and 
friends. When we can convince them 
of its worth and its inadequacy—when 
we can convince the faculty and student 
body likewise, by making it a center, an 
overcrowded center, of spiritual and so- 
cial work, it will be a step, easy because 
logical, to secure an Association build- 
ing. We shall find that we already have 
developed an educated and a “ giving” 
constituency. 
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Northwestern University 
By J. M. Springer 


HE Northwestern University As- 
sociation rented a house to serve 
as Association head-quarters with a view 
to getting together as many officers and 
chairmen of committees as possible, to 
securing parlor privileges and accom- 
modations for committee meetings, and 
to showing to some extent the advan- 
tages of adequate quarters for the work. 
The accommodations secured were 
far from ideal. By guaranteeing full ren- 
tal value the Association obtained the 
right to choose the lodgers of an ordinary 
rooming house near the campus. There 
were rooms for fifteen men. 

Only six officers or chairmen were 
able to live in the house. Others were 
obliged to live at their fraternity houses 
or near their places of work. Great 
advantage was observed, however, in 
having so many together. The house 
served as a very convenient place to have 
committee and cabinet meetings and 
Bible classes. The parlor accommoda- 
tions were not sufficient for large recep- 
tions, but would have answered for 
smaller gatherings. The parlor has done 
large service as a game room. 

After this vear’s experience the Asso- 
ciation would rent a house again if one 
better situated and better adapted for 
social purposes could be found, and if a 
sufficient number of the workers could 
be secured as roomers. There is but lit- 
tle doubt of the value of the right kind 
of accommodations. 


University of Wisconsin 
By G. S. Phelps 


“SHE location of the Association 
house is of prime importance. 

It should be as near the campus as pos- 
sible and centrally located relative to the 
library, gymnasium, and athletic fields— 
points frequented by the greatest num- 
ber of men during their leisure hours. It 
should be in the best part of the college 
settlement. Like individuals, it will 
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justly be judged by the company it is 
known to keep. 

The uses of the house are many. It 
provides a home for Association men; 
offices for Association business; social 
head-quarters where receptions to the 
student body may be held; and open 
parlors and reading-rooms for men who 
may drop in from time to time. 

The house is self-governing. The 
legislative power is vested in the “ house 
meeting,’ which makes rules fixing the 
study hours, limiting social calls during 
these hours, and regulating the time and 
management of “ rough-houses,” etc. 
It also elects a house manager who col- 
lects rents, pays bills, hears complaints, 
and quells riots, calling in, if necessary, 
the “house militia” or general secre- 
tary. 

We have found the advantages of our 
house very pronounced. In the first 
place, it makes possible a quick mobili- 
zation of Association workers. The 
president and general secretary have 
practically the entire cabinet within call. 
Before the house was established the 
general secretary was supposed to do all 
the work. Now he succeeds in getting 
others to do a definite amount of it. 
Secondly, it intensifies the spirit of Chiris- 
tian fellowship. We come to know and 
to love each other like brothers. This is 
an influence too subtle for expression. 
There is no fraternity in the university 
in which there is a stronger bond of 
unity than in our house. Thirdly, it gives 
the Association a social standing that is 
not to be discredited. It would be dif- 
ficult to find a more representative lot of 
men in the university, either in scholar- 
ship, athletics, musical talent, or any of 
the other characteristics of an “all 
‘round man.” Lastly, it throws whole- 
some influences around the weak men 
that come within its sphere of influence. 

Our experience proves the disadvan- 
tage potential rather than actual. The 
chief danger lies in intensifying house 
life at the expense of Association spirit. 
We must guard against becoming mere- 
ly a college fraternity. Another danger 
is a tendency on the part of Association 
men outside the house to consider the 
house men the Association—either with 
feelings of envy or with a disposition to 
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let them do all the work, or both of these. 
Again, the popularity of the house, and 
its manifest advantages to the inmates, 
give to some the idea that a few chosen 
men, by being Christians, are financially 
profiting at the expense of the many. 
“ A fraternity at public expense,” as one 
put it. A little pains taken to show how 
the house is run will remove this diff- 
culty. 

The spirit of Christ—a mystery to non- 
Christians—will help us to avoid the dis- 
advantages as it has helped us to reap 
the blessings. 


University of Kansas 


By Perry O. Hanson 


i Association House at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas has been one of 
the important factors in the success of 
the work during this vear. The house 
is located eight blocks from the campus, 
but is surrounded by student-rooms and 
generally is passed by the fellows on the 
way to the business part of town. 
Nine members of the Association room 
in the house; of these, five are members 
of the cabinet, which is a great conven- 
ience to the general secretary, affording 
him very frequent opportunities to con- 
fer with the president and with chairmen 
of important committees. Wednesday 
evening the normal Bible-class meets in 
the parlor, Thursday evening a prayer 
service, Friday evening a_ Bible-class, 
while it is the general meeting-place for 
all committees. The large reception hall 
and two parlors are very conveniently 
thrown together for the many parties 
given to different groups of men, and 
scarcely a week has passed without some 
informal open evening; local conditions 
make it important that our social com- 
mittee should be exceedingly active. 
The expense of the house is met quite 
largely by the men who room there, the 
Association paving the small balance of 
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$7 per month. 


The head-quarters has 
been a convenient centre for all depart- 


ments of the work. The board of direc- 
tors has recommended the continuance 
of the policy in regard to the Association 
house and look. upon it as a stepping- 
stone toward a permanent building. 


University of Illinois 
iy W. W. Dillon 


T the University of Illinois, the As- 
sociation owns its house. <A large 
residence property adjoining the campus 
was purchased and altered so as best to 
serve the needs of the Association. The 
location is almost ideal, being just across 
the street from the library, which will al- 
ways be the heart of the University. 

The ground floor of the house is de- 
voted exclusively to the use of the As- 
sociation. <Attractively furnished par- 
lors, equipped with piano, periodicals, 
library, games, etc., offer an attractive 
home feature to the men of the Univer- 
sity. The office of the president and the 
secretary is also here. The second floor 
is used as a dormitory for Association 
men, the rental supplying almost entirely 
the running expenses of the house. 

The uses to which the house is put are 
many. It is the centre of Association 
activity. Cabinet and committee meet- 
ings, Bible and Mission study classes, 
prayer bands, and other small groups of 
men have here a comfortable, home-like 
place of meeting, free from interruption, 
and from the chilling associations of their 
former meeting place—a bare recitation 
room. A strong social life is growing 
up here. Almost every Saturday even- 
ing a group of men from twenty to sixty 
in number, spend two or three hours in 
an informal way, with games and songs. 
It is making the men know each other, 
and is uniting them as nothing else has 
ever done, in the effort to extend the 
Kingdom among their fellows. 
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Trinity College, North Carolina, has 
recently had a most marked spiritual 
awakening. 


Twenty-six men at Jefferson Military 
College, Washington, Miss., are in two 
Bible classes. 





The students of Albion College have 
decided to assume the support of an 
alumnus on the foreign field. 





Three personal workers’ classes have 
been formed recently in the Association 
at the University of California. 


Father Burke, a Roman Catholic, re- 
cently addressed the students of Garret 
Biblical Institute on the subject * Tolera- 
tion.” 


The Association of the University of 
North Carolina has revived its building 
scheme and hopes to be before long in a 
new home. 





John G. Paton, the veteran missionary 
to the New Hebrides, recently addressed 
the Association at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Two mission study classes are being 
successfully conducted in Pennsylvania 
Normal Schools—one at Bloomsburg 
and the other at Millersville. 





McCormick Theological Seminary has 
experienced a missionary awakening, 
largely as a result of the éxample and 
precept of a live missionary faculty. 


For the first time Waynesburg College 
has conducted a successful Bible study 
class. The class is composed of ten men 
who are following Sharman’s outlines. 


Mr. M. H. Lichliter, DePauw Uni- 
versity, 1900, has become acting As- 
sistant State Secretary of Indiana, and 
will give special attention to work in the 
colleges. 


Through the Debt and Improvement 
Fund and the Current Expenses Fund, 
about $26,000 in all has been received 
this year by the Students’ Club of New 
York City. 





Five members of the cabinet of the As- 
sociation at Kansas University were 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa, while not an 
active member was among a large num- 
ber of “ flunks.”’ 


Every church member of Tusculum 
College, Tennessee, is an active member 
of the Association. About thirty stu- 
dents became Christians during recent 
special meetings. 





Mr. C. V. Hibbard, during the past 
vear President of the Association at the 
University of Wisconsin, is to be General 
Secretary at Northwestern University 
during the’ coming vear. 


Mr. H. J. McCreary, General Secre- 
tary of the University of Michigan As- 
sociation, has been secured to make a 
tour of the Associations of a number of 
the Western States this spring. 


The Association at the Westchester 
Normal School has secured Mr. Anthony 
Comstock to deliver an address in con- 
nection with special work conducted by 
the Association on personal purity. 





One of the few Bible classes for law 
students has been started lately in the Law 
School of the University of Pennsylvania. 
The class has as its teacher Mr. George 
Wharton Pepper, Professor of Law. 


The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion at Garrett Biblical Institute reports 
four hundred and ninety-eight conver- 
sions as the result of special evangelistic 
efforts by the students during the holiday 
vacation. 





Over half of the delegates to the Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana State Convention 
were from college Associations. A presi- 
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dential conference was held during the 
convention at which eight Associations 
were represented. 


At Grove City College a special com- 
mittee was appointed late in the fall term 
to make an effort to increase the Asso- 
ciation membership. As a result the 
membership was raised from about sixty 
to over a hundred. 


Princeton Theological Seminary has a 
missionary library of one hundred and 
seventeen volumes, which is placed in the 
reading-room of one of the dormitories. 
This library is the gift of the various out- 
going senior classes. 


The Western Deputation Conference, 
under the direction of the Student De- 
partment of the International Committee, 
met at Evanston, Ill., March 30 to April 
1. Delegates were in attendance from 
nine of the Western States. 


During a visit of State Secretary L. A. 
Coulter to the Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute there were fourteen students who 
confessed Christ openly, either for the 
first time or because they felt the need 
of a renewal of their allegiance. 


Four Bible circles have recently been 
started among the students of Amster- 
dam. All of these are being led by Mr. 
Brandt, the secretary of the Dutch Stu- 
dents’ Movement, who is remembered so 
favorably by American students. 


Fourteen students are reported to have 
recently accepted Jesus Christ as Savior 
at the State Industrial College, Georgia. 
This is an institution for colored students, 
in which the Association has eighty 
members and an aggressive work. 


The Rev. George T. Purves, D.D., 
LL.D., recently of Princeton, preached 
a special sermon to the students of New 
York and their friends on the first Sun- 
day evening of his regular pastorate at 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church. 


In the rooms of the Columbia Univer- 
sity Association, recently, Mrs. Seth Low 
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and several other members of the Wom- 
an’s Advisory Board of the Students’ 
Club of New York City, informally re- 
ceived the officers of the Association. 





Seventy per cent. of all the active 
members of the seven student Associa- 
tions in South Dakota have been enlisted 
in the use of the Bible study cycle of the 
Student Department, and sixty-two and 
one-half per cent. have been kept in the 
work. 


The Association at Millsaps College, 
Jackson, Miss., is doing better work this 
year than ever before. A large hall in 
the main college building is being taste- 
fully fitted up by the Association. At 
least ten men observe the Morning 
Watch. 


A successful district Conference was 
held at Bethany College, Lindsborg, 
Kansas, March 24 to 25. Delegates from 
McPherson College went home and or- 
ganized an Association. Similar confer- 
ences are being planned for other sections 
of the State. 


The Association of the Moravian The- 
ological Seminary, at Bethlehem, Pa., has 
conducted a systematic devotional Bible 
class in which every member has been 
present at every session of the class. A 
personal workers’ class has also been 
conducted with excellent results. 


Mr. H. C. Duncan, M.A., of Edin- 
burgh University, and Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Student 
Volunteer Missionary Union of Great 
Britain, reached New York on the Teu- 
tonic, April 18. He came to attend the 
Ecumenical Missionary Conference. 


At Hampden-Sidney, during a visit of 
College Secretary G. Mebane Smith in 
the latter part of March, the Christian 
men were brought closer together and 
strengthened, five students decided for 
Christ for the first time, and eight pro- 
fessing Christians were led to renew their 


covenants. 
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Mr. George Irving, General Secre- 
tary of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of McGill University, owing to 
pressure of college work has been com- 
pelled to resign his position. It is ex- 
pected that a graduate secretary will be 
secured who will devote his whole time to 
Association work. 


At the Pennsylvania State Convention 
one hundred and twenty-one student 
delegates were in attendance. Mr. John 
R. Mott and the State College Secretary, 
Mr. E. D. Soper, conducted a college 
conference on “ Spiritual Opportunities 
in College.” It was of practical benefit 
to the lives of the men. 


At the A. and M. College of Missis- 
sippi, two large Bible classes meet reg- 
ularly. The religious service of the Asso- 
ciation, which used to be held Sunday 
afternoons, is now held during study 
hours, Wednesday evenings, when those 
who wish to attend the meeting are ex- 
cused from study for that time. 


Xenia Theological Seminary has a 
very active missionary committee. It 
conducts meetings in the Ohio Sailors’ 
and Soldiers’ Home; in the Orphan 
Asylum; the workhouse and the jail. A 
number of conversions are reported as a 
result of these meetings. A strong work 
for foreign missions is also under the 
care of this committee. 


Because of the late closing of some of 
the leading institutions in California the 
date of the Pacific Coast Summer Con- 
ference has been postponed, the revised 
dates being May 25 to June 3.. The dates 
of the other Conferences remain the 
same, viz., Asheville, June 15 to 24; 
Lake Geneva, June 15 to 24; Northfield, 
June 29 to July 8. 


At the University of Mississippi the 
attendance at the mission study class has 
increased uniformly each term. The 
financial department of the Association is 
ideal. A complete budget, including the 
expenses of four delegates to the sum- 
mer conference, was adopted at the be- 
ginning of the session and has been car- 
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ried out in full. 
faculty is heartily 
work. 


Every member of the 
in sympathy with the 


The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Indiana University recently held 
a missionary meeting at which was pre- 
sented the work of Mr. V. W. Helm, in 
Japan, and $46 of the $50 pledged toward 
his support was raised. All but about 
$80 of the local budget of $713 is pledged. 
Bible classes have been organized in two 
of the strongest fraternities in college. A 
deep devotional spirit is permeating the 
membership of the Association. 


The Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary at Xenia, O., has a very live Asso- 
ciation. In addition to the regular 
weekly devotional meeting it has organ- 
ized a number of prayer circles of four 
men each for daily prayer. At the end 
of each week these circles “ rotate” so 
that the same four men are never in the 
same circle two succeeding weeks. A 
prayer cycle is followed in these prayer 
— They are said to be very fruit- 
ul. 


_At a recent men’s meeting in the Min- 
nesota State Agricultural College there 
were present about three hundred men out 
of three hundred and fifty in the school. 
This achievement was the result of faith- 
ful invitation work on the part of forty 
men who were determined that for a few 
days the interests of the Kingdom should 
have first place in the arrangement of 
their schedule for the use of their time. 
Several of the men present accepted 
Christ. 


The twelfth Association to be placed 
in the State Normal Schools of Pennsyl- 
vania, was organized at Lock Haven 
early in February. It was necessary to 
overcome some prejudice on the part of 
the students, but the result was the for- 
mation of an Association of about fifty 
members. Bible study was entered into 
enthusiastically, nearly the entire mem- 
bership being enrolled. But one normal 
in the state now remains without an or- 
ganization. 
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The work at the Western Pennsylvania 
Medical School has shown marked im- 
provement. In spite of the indifference 
of the students and faculty, and with only 
the occasional visit of a secretary, the As- 
sociation membership has been raised to 
seventy. The average attendance at the 
weekly meeting is nearly thirty. A suc- 
cessful Lible class with an average at- 
tendance of ten men and led by a student 
is being conducted. Sharman’s outlines 
are being used. 


A reception to preparatory school boys 
who purpose entering college next fall 
was held recently at the residence of Mrs. 
Orlando L. Potter, in New York City. 
Short talks were given by representa- 
tives of the Associations at Columbia, 
Yale, Princeton, and other colleges, de- 
scribing the advantages of affiliation as 
early as possible with the best social and 
religious life of the institution entered. 
Information concerning the boys was 
turned over to the College Associations. 


The regular semi-annual banquet of 
the Young Men's Christian Association 
of the University of California, held 
Wednesday evening, April 4, was at- 
tended by about two hundred men who 
showed by their presence that they 
were interested in the work of their As- 
sociation. The affair was under the 
efficient control of the social committee 
and in every way proved to be a success. 
The toasts of the evening emphasized 
not only the inner life of the Association, 
but showed its relation to college activi- 
ties as a whole. 

For the first two weeks of April the 
parlors of the Students’ Club, New York 
City, were the scene of an exhibition of 
original drawings in black and white. 
These were collected by a committee of 
art students from the most eminent mod- 
ern artists in that line, with the aid of the 
“Century,” “Scribner’s,” and “ Me- 
Clure’s”” magazines. Two special even- 
ings for the four largest art schools were 
arranged, with addresses on art and with 
refreshments. The result has been a 
more widespread and intelligent interest 
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on the part of the art students toward the 
Students’ Club. 


At the University of Chicago Professor 
Shailer Mathews, in February and 
March, conducted a most helpful series 
of four conferences on * Some Funda- 
mental Religious Problems.” The sub- 
jects were “God: Is He Personal?” 
‘Faith: Is it Rational?” “ Prayer: Is 
It Futile? “ Conversion: Is It Essen- 
tial?’ To meet a plain need among the 
students of the university a Sunday af- 
ternoon class was started this last quarter 
for the thorough consideration of troub- 
lesome religious questions. Some twenty 
young men and women took advantage 
of the opportunity. President Harper 
conducted the class with evident success. 


Twelve new Associations have been 
added to the Student Movement since 
February 21: One theological—German 
Baptist Seminary of Rochester, N. Y. 
Three medical—Medical Department of 
Kentucky University, Louisville, Ky., 
saltimore University School of Medicine 
and Maryland Medical College, Balti- 
more, Md. One High School Depart- 
ment—Albany, N. Y. One Indian 
School — Chillocco, Oklahoma. Tour 
Normal Schools—Eastern Oregon State 
Normal School, Weston, Ore.; Southern 
State Normal School, Ashland, Ore.; 
Eastern Illinois State Normal School, 
Charleston, Ill; Northern Illinois State 
Normal School, DeKalb, Ill.; and two 
others, Southern Collegiate Institution, 
Albion, Ill., and Vashon College, Burton, 
Washington. 





The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, of Chicago Theological Seminary, 
reports the following active committees : 
a missionary committee, conducting 
monthly missionary meetings, weekly 
study class, the Student Missionary 
Campaign in the Congregational Church, 
and for raising $500 for the support of a 
missionary ; a devotional committee con- 
ducting monthly, weekly, and daily 
prayer meetings; a reading-room com- 
mittee conducting a reading-room with 
leading daily and weekly papers, and the 
best magazines on file; an athletic com- 
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mittee, which arranges bowling contests, 
hand-ball tournaments, base-ball, and 
foot-ball games; a social committee 
which arranges an annual social for stu- 
dents and faculty, and a class social for 
each of the classes once a term. 


The annual banquet of the Association 
at the University of Kansas occurred 
Saturday evening, April 7. The most 
popular caterer of the city served the five- 
course dinner in his dining hall; Gov- 
ernor Stanley was toastmaster and other 
distinguished citizens were guests of 
honor. An unusual rate was secured 
which made it possible for one hundred 
and twenty men to enjoy the feast. It is 
hoped that the affair will result in more 
definite work toward securing an Asso- 
ciation Building. A tribute to the en- 
larged work of the Association was paid 
by a faculty member of the disciplinary 
committee, who said they had not held a 
meeting this year, and it was generally 
conceded that this is a result of aggres- 
sive Association work. The week fol- 
lowing the banquet the Association was 
given charge of the University paper. 


In the Pacific Northwest there are 
twenty-five institutions of college rank, 
all but one of which are organized for 
Association work. In these institutions 
there are approximately 2,300 young 
men, 1,300 of whom are in attendance 
upon eleven State institutions. There 
are nine denominational colleges, all of 
which (except Willamette University, 
Salem, Ore.) have the Bible as a required 
study with every course. The Associa- 
tion work in this section dates from 1892, 
but the infrequency of visits from travel- 
ing secretaries has made the internal 
growth slow. The Pacific Coast Stu- 
dent Conference has of late been an 
important factor in the work, and a larger 
number than ever will attend its sessions 
this spring. This trip requires for most 
of the delegates 2,000 miles of travel and 
eighteen days absence from reviews and 
examinations. 


One of the latest advances in student 
work has been the organization of Asso- 
ciations in the city high schools. In most 


cities, work is done in connection with 
the city Association and takes the form 
of a high-school department. At Day- 
ton, O., North Adams, Mass., and Al- 
bany, N. Y., such departments have been 
successfully started. In each of these As- 
sociations, a room has been set apart for 
the exclusive use of the high-school boys. 
The members of the department take 
upon themselves the responsibility of fit- 
ting up the room, and of keeping order 
init. The basis of membership in the de- 
partment is the same as that in any Stu- 
dent Association and new members are 
voted in by the old members. In Day- 
ton, within three months after the de- 
partment started, the high-school Bible 
class had increased from six to eleven, 
and a successful literary society had been 
formed. 


Through the gift of a Harvard gradu- 
ate, the Christian Association has secured 
a reference library of over one hundred 
volumes. These books are especially in- 
tended to cover the work of the following 
Bible and mission study classes: 1, Life 
of Christ; 2, Bible History; 3, Old Tes- 
tament Characters; 4, Gospel of St. 
John; 5, Modern Apostles in Missionary 
Byways. Although the aim of the library 
is to furnish books for these particular 
classes, there are a number of general 
works on theology and ethics. There 
are also a few collections of the best con- 
temporaneous sermons, including eight 
volumes of the sermons of Phillips 
Brooks. The books are for the use of 
all members of the University, but can- 
not be taken from Brooks House. In 
order to give full opportunity for the use 
of the library, the Christian Association 
rooms will hereafter be open on Sunday 
afternoons from 2.30 to 6. The needs 
of further additions have been recently 
placed before the graduates and several 
generous gifts have been received.— 
Harvard Crimson. 


The Eastern Presidents’ Conference 
was held at Yale University, April 12 to 
15. Representatives were in attendance 
from all the New England States, from 
New York and New Jersey, and from 
Johns Hopkins Medical College, and the 
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various departments of the University of 
Pennsylvania. In all seventy-six stu- 
dents and secretaries were present from 
forty-six institutions. The purpose of 
the conference was to train the newly 
elected Association presidents for their 
duties. The topics most emphasized 
were the qualifications, preparation, du- 
ties, and relationships of the president. 
Thorough consideration was also given 
to the Bible study and missionary depart- 
ments, to the plans for the Northfield 
Student Conference, and to the subject 
of spiritual awakenings in college, as well 
as to other phases of Association work. 
Since the students at Yale were absent 
during the Easter recess, the delegates 
were lodged in the dormitories, and ate 
together in the College Commons, thus 
enjoying delightful social fellowship. 
The splendid equipment of the Yale As- 
sociation with its three buildings was a 


valuable object lesson of a strong, effec- 
tive Student Association. The deep 
spiritual tone of the Conference gives 


promise of a strong work in the Eastern 
Association field during the coming year. 


At Syracuse University special meet- 
ings for men and women were held in 
March. They were conducted by stu- 
dents, assisted by Dr. W. F. McDowell, 
Mr. S. M. Sayford, Mr. F. M. Gilbert, and 
clergymen of Syracuse. Twelve definite 
conversions may be mentioned, and many 
others renewed their consecration. There 
is a general awakening among all the stu- 
dents in the College of Arts. The ser- 
vices were not planned for over a week 
in advance. Indeed, the officers of the 
Associations did not feel able to take up 
special meetings. During the months 
previous, however, the attendance upon 
the religious meetings had steadily in- 
creased, and many students were praying 
for a revival, but no concerted action was 
taken. The interest grew continually. 
But still no special meetings. On March 
I, it was learned that Dr. McDowell could 
spend two days at Syracuse. At once 
special preparatory meetings were held, 
and as much as possible done in the five 
days before Dr. McDowell could arrive. 
At this juncture word was received that 
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he could not be present except for one 
meeting of an hour. The leaders, how- 
ever, secured help from local pastors in 
conducting services for one week. Work- 
ers’ meetings were held on each of the 
three days. Students went after their 
friends and at every meeting someone 
would accept Christ. Most of the work 
was done by the students themselves. 
Every student who confessed Christ, did 
so, not in the meeting, but because of the 
personal work of some friend. The at- 
tendance grew steadily, and the services 
had to go on a second week. During this 
week, Mr. Sayford, who was in Syracuse 
on other business, spoke at three services. 
When no outside speaker was available, 
one of the students stepped in and led the 
meeting. The average attendance of men 
and women was one hundred and seventy 
for the ten meetings. 


Monthly Missionary Meeting 
Topic: Medical Missions 


The close of the study class work of 
the spring term will be a most appropri- 
ate time for bringing the opportunities 
and claims of medical missionaries before 
the general student body. The portion 
of the meeting given to the presentation 
of this subject, might be divided into 
three parts, a speaker being assigned to 
each of three topics. 

The first speaker might present the 
Biblical and non-Biblical justification of 
medical missions. The principal Biblical 
basis is found in the example and teach- 
ings of Christ. (Matt. 8: 1-17; Mark 
2: I-12; Matt. 10: 1; Luke 10: 9.) 
The non-Biblical justification of medical 
missionaries is found especially in the 
success which has attended the efforts of 
medical missionaries both in evangelistic 
results and in the more indirect effects of 
opening closed doors, and in winning for 
other forms of missionary endeavor a 
favorable entrance. The lives of John 
Kenneth Mackenzie, and of David Liv- 
ingstone would furnish biographical sug- 
gestions for such a presentation, while 
Dr. Williamson’s book on “ The Healing 
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of the Nations,” the text-book of the 
spring study classes, and Dr. John 
Lowe’s “ Medical Missions, Their Place 
and Power ” will provide abundant ma- 
terial on this subject. 

The second speaker might discuss the 
need for medical mission work. Very 
many regions of the unevangelized world 
are yet “ habitations of cruelty ” so far as 
the practice of healing arts is concerned. 
The changed attitude toward the sick, 
and the skill and facilities for dealing 
with disease which follow in the wake of 
Christian civilization are practically un- 
known to half the world. Then, too, 
medical missionaries yet have much to 
accomplish as forerunners of the gospel 
where superstition, ignorance, and prej- 
udice forestall any advantageous ap- 
proach to the people by direct evangelist- 
ic effort. In addition to the references 
quoted above, Dr. Dennis’s book on 
“Christian Missions and Social Prog- 
ress,” Vol. L., will help wonderfully on 
this topic. 

The appeal, based on the two preced- 
ing topics, should be a real appeal, and 
should be given by one or more speak- 
ers as seems best. In nearly every col- 
lege there is a considerable number of 
those who are looking forward to be- 
coming physicians, and the need and op- 
portunity of foreign service should come 
before such for consideration as definite- 
ly as the need and opportunity in the 
foreign field for direct evangelistic work 
should come before those in the institu- 
tion who are looking forward to work 
in the ministry. If there are student 
volunteers in the institution who expect 
to become medical missionaries, and who 
have a high standing as manly men 
among their fellow students, possibly no 
better appeal could be made than to have 
such give their reasons for deciding to 
become medical missionaries. In lieu of 
such, possibly the appeal had best be 
made by some one individual who has 
himself decided for missions, or has so 
honestly faced the matter that his fellow 
students will unhesitatingly recognize his 
absolute honesty in appealing for life 
service. Suggestions as to points of em- 
phasis in this appeal can be gathered from 
the last chapter of Dr. Williamson's 
book, from “ The Supreme Decision of 


the Christian Student,” by George Sher- 
wood Eddy, and from articles on medical 
missions in the reports of the Student 
Volunteer Conventions held at Detroit 
and Cleveland. 

It should ever be borne in mind that 
every missionary meeting fails in one of 
its purposes that has not as prominent 
features—prayer for laborers already in 
the field, and prayer that others be thrust 
forth into the needy places of the earth. 


Reviews 


“ Missionary Annals of the Nineteenth 
Century.” By D. L. Leonard, D.D. 
Cleveland: F. M. Barton, 1899. Price, 
$1.50. 

The scope of this little volume is well 
described in its sub-title: ‘A history, 
a book of reference, and an interesting 
story combined, of the progress of the 
kingdom in mission lands during the past 
one hundred years.” The author brings 
to his task the wide reading involved in 
preparing his earlier work, “ A Hundred 
Years of Missions,” and the alertness de- 
manded of an editor of the “ Missionary 
Review.” His method is a modification 
of that employed by the Madeburg Cen- 
turiatiand by Mosheim, who followed the 
century scheme in writing church his- 
tory. It has its advantages, but where 
missionary history and achievement are 
viewed by decades instead of by centuries, 
it is extremely difficult to accurately de- 
limit the work of a given ten years. Af- 
ter summarizing missionary efforts in 
early times, and discussing the begin- 
nings of modern missions, the ten dec- 
ades of this century are separately con- 
sidered, after which follow the chapters 
“ Summary of the Century’s Progress ” 
and “ Summary of Facts and Figures.” 
A comprehensive chronological table 
showing the dates of principal missionary 
events, and a brief index, conclude the 
volume. 

There are in this book two features of 
special value not often found in brief 
volumes: one is the mention of secular 
events and religious movements having 
a missionary bearing; the other is Dr. 
Leonard’s ability to lay flesh on what 
would otherwise be a mere skeleton. The 
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pictures in the margins of the book are 
to be regretted. In making most of them 
the artist has not broken the opening sen- 
tence of the second commandment, and 
the best of them only faintly resemble 
their supposed originals. The maps, in- 
cluding one drafted by the reviewer, are 


also dismal failures, and the added groups - 


of photogravures are not very meritori- 
ous. 

Despite these defects the book bears 
a reason for existence in its comprehen- 
siveness, its discriminating selection of 
facts, and its fusing into an interesting 
whole events, secular and religious, as 
they stand related to the ongoing of the 
Kingdom of God. 


“ Students and the Missionary Problem.” 
Addresses Delivered at the Interna- 
tional Student Missionary Conference, 
London, January 2 to 6, 1900.” Lon- 
don: Student Volunteer Missionary 
Union, 1900. Price, $1.50. 

As generators of missionary enthusi- 
asm, and as tangible proofs of the true 
solidarity of various branches of the 
Church and its appreciation of the im- 
portance of the Great Commission, the 
British student conferences of Liverpool 
and London and those held in America 
at Detroit and Cleveland, have been 
unique and perhaps unexcelled. This 
latest conference has proved in some re- 
spects the hit of all, as a reading of the 
more than six hundred pages of its sub- 
stantial and attractive report will make 
evident. Considered as a report merely, 
it is, in Our Opinion, superior not only to 
those of all previous Volunteer Confer- 
ences, but to those of better known gath- 
erings, such as have been held in Japan, 
China, and India, and the ecumenical 
conferences of Liverpool and London. 
Miss Stevenson and her co-workers are 
to be congratulated upon the readable- 
ness, homogeneity, and absolute con- 
venience for reference that characterize 
this portly volume. 

Sut what of the contents? Here are 
scores of addresses, couched in far better 
English than some of them originally 
possessed, and touching upon, or fully 
discussing, all the great themes that 
should occupy the thoughts of friends of 
missions. Vivid portraitures of the con- 
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ditions and appalling need in the great 
fields of Africa, China, India, Japan, 
South America,and Mohammedan lands ; 
illuminating discussions of the oppor- 
tunities, methods, and problems of edu- 
cational, evangelistic, and medical work; 
helpful conferences of professors and col- 
lege lecturers and of theological students ; 
inspiring reports of delegates from vari- 
ous parts of the world; the masterful ut- 
terances of the general sessions of Thurs- 
day, l‘riday, and Saturday—these are the 
leading features of the great Conference 
as reproduced in this volume. 

In point of personnel also the recent 
conference was conspicuous, a fact which 
gives additional value to the report. 
Some of the most experienced workers 
from many mission fields, home authori- 
ties on missions, and student leaders of 
different lands have enriched missionary 
literature with their best and most effec- 
tive thoughts. With the exception of 
two or three addresses, which savor more 
of the British armchair than of the for- 
eign field whose needs they discuss, we 
think that the aim of the Executive Com- 
mittee has been realized, viz., to select 
the various speakers with sole reference 
to their fitness to speak upon the assigned 
themes. Strong men and women with a 
wide experience behind them, an inspir- 
ing audience before them, and breathing 
an atmosphere surcharged with spiritu- 
ality and missionary zeal, have produced 
an exceptionally virile book. Nor are 
accessories, such as colored miniatures 
from the diagram exhibit and the cata- 
logue of recently published missionary 
books, to be forgotten in a list of excel- 
lencies. 

The lasting value of this volume lies 
for the volunteer in its exceedingly help- 
ful suggestions as to preparation and the 
fields; for other Christian students it is 
a mine of data from which to gain ma- 
terials for life decisions ; for the Christian 
Church it is another bugle-call to realize 
the great duty of world-wide evangeliza- 
tion and to enter upon the path of fulfil- 
ment; and to all readers it brings a note 
of victory. The ultimate outcome is sure, 
the present duty no less certain and full 
of privilege. It goes without saying that 
our American missionary students and 
volunteers should secure a copy at once. 











